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The Problems Before Us. 

The Hague Conference, much as it has accom- 
plished, has only made more imperative the problems 
which it has not solved. The conventions made at 
The Hague will doubtless all be ratified by most of 
the powers represented in the Conference. But when 
this is done, it will be no time for any of the friends 
of peace to fold their hands and suppose that the 
cause will run itself hereafter of its own momentum. 
Nothing could be more fatal than such a course. 

In the first place, the nations not represented at 
The Hague must be brought to adhere to the con- 
ventions adopted, and_ the powers whose representa- 
tives signed the conventions must be induced to 
make the way easy for them to do so. The non-sig- 
natory powers include all the South and Central 
American and West India states, eighteen in all, and 
the independent states in South Africa, The adher- 



ence of all these states is of the greatest importance 
to make the work of the Conference the most effective. 

Then again, the governments which agree in set- 
ting up the permanent court of arbitration must be 
prevailed upon to refer the largest possible number 
of their disputes to it. The use of the court, it must 
be remembered, is to be entirely voluntary. The 
governments which have established it will feel in 
honor bound to make use of it to some extent. The 
sense of honor and obligation must be so deepened 
that they will be ready to bring difficult as well as 
unimportant cases before it ; and, furthermore, not to 
pass it by in periods of excitement when the sense of 
national honor is wounded and passion runs high. 
Here is the point at which the friends of the court 
will have to stand guard and do much earnest and 
patient work for many years to come. 

Of more importance still will be the work for dis- 
armament. Much of our effort must center here 
in the years to come. It is conceded that the Con- 
ference has done much to prepare the way for dis- 
armament. In our protest against the " bloated arm- 
aments " which are ruining Europe, and the growing 
militarism which is fast involving the whole world, 
the result of the Hague Conference puts us on a van- 
tage ground which we have never had before. We 
can now plead with great force that there is an open 
way, prepared by the nations themselves, for the 
pacific adjustment of their controversies, and that be- 
cause of this there is no longer any excuse for the 
further development of armaments, or even for the 
retention of the enormous ones existing. We can 
insist also that disarmament must come in order to 
save the work of the Conference. If the rivalry of 
armaments goes on, the convention for the pacific 
settlement of disputes will become a dead letter. No 
pacific agreement can live in the awful strain which 
will be put upon it by a further development of 
armies and navies. Our work for disarmament must 
henceforth therefore be more direct and intense than 
ever before. We must not dodge the issue. It must 
be met with outspoken and unwavering devotion. 

But our supreme work will continue to be what it 
has always been, the arousing and educating of pub- 
lic opinion in favor of peace and in opposition to 
war. Without a strong, settled public sentiment of 
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this kind practical measures are nothing. So long 
as men are unenlightened as to the real nature of 
war, and love it more than they do peace, so long as 
the soldier is the top hero, we shall have war, arbitra- 
tion court to the contrary notwithstanding. Recent 
events in many parts of the world show that the love 
of war and of its pomp and circumstance is not dead 
or even asleep. There is an evident recrudescence 
of the love of fighting, of the ambition for martial 
glory ; a powerful impulse to test the tremendous 
destructiveness of the new implements of death. 
Society is still at the mercy of waves of war excite- 
ment, before which none of the barriers of civilization 
hold. The loathsome immoralities of army life, 
demonstrated anew in recent campaigns, move the 
public conscience, or even the Christian conscience, 
very little. The most senseless and irrational mili- 
tary adventures find defenders in the most unex- 
pected quarters. Not a few Christian pulpits are 
still scornful toward the principles of peace ; others 
are weak and dumb. War education still goes on in 
state, in church, in family. 

In view of all this, our peace movement has 
reached the critical stage, where the most serious, 
intelligent and heroic work must be done. Enough 
has been accomplished to nerve and encourage every 
friend of the cause ; enough remains unaccomplished to 
tax the faith and the perseverance of the most tried 
and devoted. 



Light for Russia. 

A great and good deed always has a beneficent 
effect upon the doer. This is true of nations as well 
as of individuals. The effort put forth by one of 
them in a sincere spirit, to promote human good in a 
humane and rational way, may be expected to carry 
it farther along in both its moral purposes and its 
strength to do its duty. 

In accordance with this law, woven into the moral 
structure of human society and making every step in 
voluntary advancement the pledge of others, we may 
reasonably anticipate that a great flood of light is to 
come from on high upon Russia in the near future. 
The step which she took in calling the International 
Peace Conference, and in inducing the civilized 
world to heed the call and make a sincere and suc- 
cessful effort to promote more harmonious relations 
among nations, was one of the greatest moral ven- 
tures ever made by a great power. The difficulties 
under which it was made, both from within and from 
without, make its moral value all the more conspic- 
uous. It took genuine courage to risk such a step, 
when it was clear that there was an even chance that 
more than half the world might mock. The success 
which has attended the experiment, confessedly 
greater than the most hopeful had dared to expect, 
will brighten in Russia's soul the light kindled by 



her heroic resolution, and fortify the nation in the 
purpose which dictated her action. 

Not only will light and strength come to her in 
her relations to other countries, but also in her inter- 
nal life, which the world has had reason to suspect 
of very great darkness. The leaders in her public 
affairs, as well as the Czar, must have felt deeply the 
criticisms called forth by the rescript against some 
of her internal policies, even more than those against 
her aggressive designs in the East. These criticisms, 
the chief of them, were well founded and justly made, 
as enlightened and progressive Russians themselves 
knew better than any one else. 

It is already clear to well-read people that Russia 
has entered upon a new era of development much 
more in harmony with right and liberty, and true 
material prosperity likewise, than her past has been ; 
much more in harmony also with the real underlying 
pacific and liberty-loving character of the Russian 
people, which has been misinterpreted to the world 
by her unfeeling bureaucratic proceedings of previous 
years. The new motives and forces will not put an 
end at once to the old policies. A nation which has 
started on the road of liberty and progress does not 
transform its wrong institutions and habits in a day. 
But there are clear grounds for believing, in spite of 
the repression still practiced, some of it new and 
very disappointing, that in a generation or two Russia 
will be one of the most advanced of the nations in 
liberty, justice and the peaceful development of her 
national life and great resources. This advancement 
ought to come without revolution, and will if her 
leaders are wise. Both on her internal and her ex- 
ternal policies there are, since the Hague Conference, 
already evidences of the growing light. The prac- 
tice of exiling to Siberia persons convicted of politi- 
cal crimes, so-called, has been ordered discontinued. 
Siberia is to become, instead of a political prison, the 
home of industrious families, who along the line of 
the great railway are to assist in the industrial de- 
velopment of the land. It is scarcely possible that 
the government will ever use again, in any other 
way, a system of punishment for political prisoners 
so heartless as that which has made the name Siberia 
a synonym for oppression and cruelty. 

On the external side, the government has recently 
made one of its new ports on the Pacific an open one. 
In the light of this fact, no contradiction was needed 
to the ridiculous story which a short time ago, for a 
single day, went the rounds of the press, that after a 
little time Russia was to close all her ports on the 
Arctic Ocean, the Baltic and Black Seas to all but her 
own ships. She is much more likely within ten years 
to Open all her ports unreservedly to the commerce 
of the world. 

If Russia would take one further step, which she 
might do with the greatest ease, the light of God 
would fall upon her with a fulness which no nation 



